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EXIT MALAN 


R. MALAN is about to retire. He will hand 
over to his successor the administration of 

a friendless country. South Africa’s present 
position is not due to the innate hostility of the 
rest of the world. When the Union was formed 
there was great sympathy for a young country, 
a general liberal belief that despite its obvious 
difficulties South Africa would justify its independ- 
ence. Indeed, there is no other explanation for 
the assumption that in course of time it might 
be possible to negotiate the transfer of the High 
Commission territories to the Union. This nego- 
tiation is no longer possible. The Labour Party 
has been criticised for its policy statement at Scar- 
borough that transfer cannot be considered while 
South Africa pursues its present racial policies, 
but there is no doubt that the statement expressed 
the view of the mass of the British public. South 
Africa under the leadership of Dr. Malan has 
almost deliberately alienated all its friends. The 
Nationalists have roused the Africans, insulted and 
antagonised the Asians, reduced the ‘British’ 
South Africans to political impotence, flouted the 
United Nations and started a train of anti- 
European distrust throughout Africa and even 
further afield in the Commonwealth. Had it not 
been for the independence of the judges, they 
would also have destroyed the basis of their own 
constitution—and this they still intend to try to 
do. As if this record were not already sufficiently 
shocking, the Government has now turned on the 
Churches. Education, in future, it has decreed, 
must be of such a kind that it does not arouse 
hostility between the races; in other words, it must 
fit in with the doctrine of apartheid. All the 
Churches except the Dutch Reformed Church are 
opposed to this doctrine and to the educational 
policy which flows from it. They are to be given 
the choice between sacrificing Government grants 
for their schools or conforming. They do not 


intend to conform. The first school which has 
been forced to close is St. Peter’s Mission School, 
run by the Community of the Resurrection. No 
wonder Father Trevor Huddleston has stated his 
belief ‘ that apartheid, both in its conception and 
its application, is an evil thing. Not just a mis- 
take, but an evil; not just a political catchword, 
but an evil.’ Recent events are the logical out- 
come of this evil. When will the European voters 
of South Africa, who alone have the decision in 
their hands, break with this evil and the Govern- 
ment which is destroying their country? Dr. 
Malan may go, but there is no prospect that the 
Nationalist Party will produce from its ranks a 
successor who will be any better. The only 
remedy is to get rid of the Party and its policies, 
root and branch, once and for all. If ‘ European 
civilisation ’ means anything to the South African 
Europeans, they will do so. 


AFTER THE EVENT 

HE House of Commons almost deliberately 
missed the point of the debate on the Over- 

seas Resources Development Bill,t which imple- 
ments the policy announced by the Secretary of 
State last March? and subsequently outlined in a 
White Paper, The Future of the Overseas Food 
Corporation.’ The present Bill transfers to a new 
Tanganyika Agricultural Corporation* responsi- 
bility for the work previously done by the Over- 
seas Food Corporation. Under the Labour Govy- 
ernment, in 195i, the Overseas Food Corporation 
abandoned its major schemes for the commercial 
production of groundnuts and confined itself to 
experimental work to establish the facts of clear- 
ing land and developing it by mechanised or par- 
tially mechanised agriculture under tropical con- 


1 Hansard, October 20, 1954. 

2 Hansard, March 24, 1954. 

3 Cmd. 9158, H.M.-Stationery Office, May 1954, 6d. 

4 To be established under Tanganyika Ordinance No. 15 
of 1954. See Cmd. 9198, H.M. Stationery Office, 4d. 
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ditions. At the same time, responsibility at West- 
minster was transferred from the Ministry of Food 
to the Colonial Office. The transfer marked a 
most important change in policy—the scheme was 
no longer being operated to supply the British 
housewife with margarine: it was now aiming at 
finding out what, if anything, can be made of 
the arid districts of Tanganyika.. Of the sum 
voted for this purpose, £1,600,000 is now to be 
mde available by annual votes to the new Tan- 
ganyika Corporation. Thus a second major 
change is to be carried through—the public cor- 
poration established in Britain, within the respon- 
sibility of a Minister who must account to the 
British Parliament, has been abandoned, and in its 
place is a local Corporation to be controlled by 
the Tanganyika Government. It should be noted 
that no attempt was made to transfer the scheme 
to the Colonial Development Corporation: it has 
gone to Tanganyika, and the United Kingdom’s 
contribution is to be made through ordinary 
Colonial Development and Welfare machinery. 
This change raises a number of issues, any of 
which might usefully have been discussed. The 
British-based Corporation having failed, is it cer- 
tain that a Tanganyika Corporation will succeed ? 
‘Mr. Lennox-Boyd announced that he will appoint 
a nominee to the Board; Mr. James Johnson 
hoped that the Tanganyika Legislative Council 
would receive and debate reports on its progress; 
otherwise, the problems of nationalised agricul- 
tural corporations, which exist even when the 
corporations are locally controlled, were largely 
ignored. 

Nor was the House very illuminating on the 
methods of development to be adopted. Only 
one arable farm is to be retained at Kongwa and 
the rest of that area turned over to cattle ranch- 
ing. Nachingwea has farms which aim at develop- 
ing new crops, some ‘ with very highly developed 
timing and costing machinery,’ and it is to devote 
more attention to African tenant farms with the 
land owned and the funds provided by the Cor- 
poration. A tenant scheme of this sort has come 
very close to grief in Nigeria. Why? Another 
has been successful in the Sudan. Why? Are 
any of the conditions of Mokwa or the Gezira 
present in Nachingwea? And if so, which? 
Nobody asked and nobody explained. At 
Urambo there is to be an African tenant scheme 
on holdings averaging 373 acres, together with 38 
large-scale farms of about 2,000 acres, the long- 
term aim being ‘to create conditions favourable 
for large-scale African farming.’ This large-scale 
African farming, like the ranching at Kongwa, will 
be a new departure for Africa. Have the implica- 
tion been thoroughly worked out with the 
Africans ? Who are the settlers to be and how 
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are they to be chosen? Mr. Hopkinson admitted 
that there were difficulties in finding African ten- 
ants for Kongwa, which is hardly surprising, and 
—worse still—that it is hoped to instal some 
European tenants at Urambo. 

Members were told, too, that the Tanganyika 
Legislative Council was enthusiastic when it came 
to debate the Tanganyika Ordinance in May. The 
new Corporation has the experience of the Over- 
seas Food Corporation behind it, and its experi- 
ments are, we believe, socially more desirable than 
the groundnuts scheme would have been even if 
it had succeeded, but is it churlish now to recall 
the past? The original groundnuts scheme was 
greeted with similar enthusiasm on both sides of 
the House, all the experts were in favour of it, yet 
it failed. The most effective critcism made after 
the event was that a pilot scheme should have been 
started first. But Sir Leslie Plummer pointed out 
that f 

‘Pilot schemes were in operation. It is the 
terrible tragedy of the scheme that the conclu- 
sions produced by pilot schemes were quite 
fallacious when related to wider schemes.’ 

We have no grounds whatever for suggesting 
that the new experiment will fail: we do suggest, 
however, that by and large the difficult points 
have not been discussed on the second reading of 
the Bill. It is to be hoped that a less complacent 
attitude will be adopted on the third reading. 
Finally, we would urge that if there is any doubt 
about the consultations with African opinion that 
have already taken place, the omission should be 
remedied at’once. We recall the contributions 
made in this journal in April, 1948, by three Afri- 
cans and a West Indian. One of the Africans is 
now a responsible official in Tanganyika, one is a 
Minister in Sierra Leone, the third was a leading 
member of the recent Lukiko delegation to this 
country. Of the original scheme Mr. Mwapachu 
said: 

‘The wishes and opinions of Africans were 
never sought. Let one not be blinded by the 
economic advantages and forget that the African 
is going to pay dearly for them . . . simply because 
he is not part of the scheme.’ 

Mr. Margai, unlike Mr. Mwapachu, saw no good 
at all in the scheme, not least because 


* There is little to indicate that the scheme would 
prove a paying proposition or an economic benefit 
to the Africans.’ 

Mr. Mulira was worried about land rights, 
although at that time there was no suggestion of 
European settlement, as there is now. Mr. George 
Padmore objected to ‘this British Treasury sub- 
sidized plantation scheme.’ He asked that the 
project should be put under Colonial Office con- 
trol and run on Gezira lines in co-operation with 


the local people. It has taken the House of Com- 
mons six years to come to their point of view, 
and even now the House has had little to add to it. 


WELCOME 


LL who are interested in the Colonies will 
welcome the return of Arthur Creech Jones 

to the House of Commons. As Secretary of State 
from 1946 to 1950 he had the opportunity to put 
into practice many of the reforms which he had 
been advocating from the Opposition benches 
before and during the period in which he was 
chairman of the Fabian Colonial Bureau. Many 
of the basic jobs were done—the Colonial Office 
initiated a thorough reorganisation of trade union 
and co-operative law in the Colonies and 
strengthened Government departments concerned 
with these questions; there were great improve- 
ments in the training of colonial servants; there 
would have been a general abolition of flogging 
had Colonial Governments and legislatures re- 
sponded to appeals from London; there was 
systematic pursuit of local government reforms. 
These were things that could be done through 
Government machinery, but Mr. Creech Jones 
showed no anxiety to cling to power when it was 


possible to transfer it. Faced with riots in the 
Gold Coast in 1948, he made no attempt to hide 
his view that they revealed a very serious situation. 
Instead of appointing a Commission of Enquiry 
into the events only, he instructed the Watson 
Commission to delve right down to the roots of 
discontent. Even this decision flowed the Coussey 
Committee, the constitutional changes which set 
the pace for the rest of West Africa as well as the 
Gold Coast, and the opportunity given to the Gold 
Coast people to stake their claim to self-govern- 
ment. This was an act of faith, fully justified in 
the event. We are glad that its author will once 
again make his voice heard in the House of Com- 
mons, where colonial affairs are often handled 
with more enthusiasm than authority. 

We feel much less happy about the new Colonial 
Secretary. Should we remember the one who has 
left on concentrate our attention on the new 
arrival? Should we recall the Spanish War, 
bemoan the wreckage of our transport system, or 
simply hope for the best? On balance, we must 
hope for the best. Mr. Lennox-Boyd has a de- 
tailed, extensive knowledge of colonial problems 
built up over a long period of sustained interest. 
We hope he will do a good job for the colonial 
peoples. 


ALGERIA—CULTURAL VACUUM 


by Frederick 


HILE on his way home from the Yalta 
Conference in February, 1945, President 
Roosevelt had a meeting in Egypt with the 
leaders of the nationalist movements in the Mos- 
lem world. The formation of the Arab League 
a few months Jater emphasised the spiritual com- 
munity of all Moslem lands, and not only those 
which were already independent. According to a 
French colonial apologist, Louis Mouilleseaux, 
this organisation was the symbol of a resurrection 
in modern form of the great empire created by 
the successors of the Prophet and he declares that, 
while Roosevelt was the officiating priest, the 
British Government was the godfather at the 
baptism. 
The League soon welcomed representatives 
from Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria, many of 
whom were exiles in Cairo and others students 
denied the opportunity of study in their own 
lands, but it was significant that the dynamic 
leadership against French colonialism was, at 
first, furnished by men from Morocco and Tunisia. 
These were heirs of a living tradition, conscious 
of a great patrimony, religious, cultural and 
scientific, and anxious to revive, in an Arab 
federation, the glory of Islamic civilisation. 
16* 


W. Skinnard 


In Algeria, on the other hand, safeguarded by 
no international convention or treaty of protec- 
tion, the colonial administration had been working 
since 1830 on the task of assimilating a conquered 
people of alien faith and had performed that part 
of its task for which it had most zeal. This was 
the destruction of the Islamic culture to the 
existence of which on their arrival so many of 
Louis Philippe’s officers had borne witness. The 
first and most effective measure was the expro- 
priation of as much of the fertile coastal belt as 
could be absorbed by great French companies and 
individual settlers. 

As is usual in Mohammedan countries, many 
great estates and much other property are sel 
aside for the use of religious trusts and charitable 
foundations—the Habous and Ouakfs—and only 
two months after the Convention which ended 
the independence of Algeria but guaranteed the 
people their rights of religion, custom and 
property, the Governor-General decreed the 
Ouakfs to be state property-and took over muci 
of ‘Biens Habous’ without compensation. 
Most of the lands were distributed to the 
new colonists, the army and the Roman Catholic 
missions. Deprived of their only source of revenue, 
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schools fell into ruin, most of the medersas 
(Koranic Colleges) closed down, and great libraries 
at such centres of learning as Constantine were 
destroyed or dispersed irretrievably, as we learn 
from a Report to the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion by Baron de Slane. On the testimony of 
Commandant Rinn, schools formerly accommoda- 
ting some 150,000 children were closed or 
destroyed. 


Right up to 1945 the policy of the administra- 
tion followed the example thus set of destroying 
indigenous culture and there were even attempts 
to eliminate the native tongue. Chautemps, in 
1938, went so far as to declare Arabic a foreign 
language and, only nine years ago, a decree for- 
bade the teaching of it by anyone without a 
Diploma in French. Nominally, the French have 
always guaranteed freedom of worship but since 
the mosque remained the only centre where ancient 
culture could be remembered and present resent- 
ments find expression, the ulemas and imams have 
long been under careful surveillance and, to a 
large extent, religious leadership has been quies- 
cent and anxious not to embroil itseif in politics. 
Since 1936, however, the Association of Ulemas, 
founded by Sheikh Benbadis, has cautiously en- 
gaged in a programme of education and has 
replaced some of the closed medersas and native 
language primary schools. The Egyptian revolu- 
tion and the deposition of the Sultan of Morocco 
have brought the religious and secular leadership 
into closer accord so that the resistance pattern 
is growing more to resemble that in the neighbour- 
ing protectorates. 


The results of over 120 years of French rule are 
no advertisement for the idea of political and 
cultural assimilation. There are two Algerias 
now: one is French, well-educated, prosperous 
and sick with apprehension: the other is Arab, 
illiterate, desperately poor and sullenly malcontent. 


If the French authorities had been as thorough 
in carrying through the logical and constructive 
second part of their plan as they were in the task 
of uprooting old loyalties, beliefs and enthusiasms, 
there is just a chance that they might have suc- 
ceeded in their design. Probably they would have 
been defeated in any case by nationalist infection 
from Tunisia and Morocco, but there is the chance 
that ungrudgingly conferred equality of status 
together with the provision of real opportunities 
for absorbing Gallic culture might have kept 
Algeria loyal to the French connection. As it is, 
every realist, even among the most diehard of the 
colonists, recognises that the country is a potential 
Indo-China whose fate is now inseparable from 
that of its two neighbours. 


The Arab may have been reduced to poverty 


and illiteracy but he is acute to perceive, and quick 
to resent, the fact that he has never really been 
accepted as one of the family. He had to learn 
the language of the conquerors and he can hear 
what they say about him to each other. His eyes 
make clear to him the dual standards in housing, 
wage-structure and educational opportunity. His 
leaders read aloud to him, from magazines on the 
news stalls of Algiers and Oran, articles with such 
ingenuous titles as ‘La France sans I’Afrique du 
Nord, c’est Monte Carlo,’ and he knows that it 
is no concern for him that keeps troops and 
gendarmerie all about him. 

The French failed primarily because they 
created a cultural vacuum and left it to time and 
someone else to fill. It was not that they were 
ignorant, in theory, of the danger of depriving a 
conquered people of the spiritual and cultural 
antidotes to despair. They knew what they ought 
to do and allowed racial arrogance and economic 
self-interest to deflect them from their duty. Suc- 
cess in Equatorial Africa may have blinded them 
to the essential difference between the race- 
conscious Arab and the primitive negro with only 
a tribal horizon. John Gunther, in a recent sur- 
vey, ‘Is the White Man finished in Africa ?’ com- 
plains that the French do little to train natives 
for self-government, which is the gist of the 
British system. Instead, they try to channel off 
nationalist discontent by opening the doors of 
French civilisation and making Africans into 
Frenchmen. He concludes that only below the 
Sahara is there little anti-French feeling. Here, 
as we have learnt not so long ago, a Gallicised 
negro Senator died in the cooking pot before he 
could report back to his too receptive constituents! 

One of the most curious consequences of this 
failure to allow Algerians the opportunity wo 
acquire a European culture is what might be 
termed the gradual Africanisation of the French 
in Algeria. Not only are new official buildings 
generally copies of historic Moorish models, but 
the domestic architecture of the colonists in the 
settlements of the coastal plain owes much to that 
of the native villages around them. It is common 
for unwary visitors to enter the parish church 
under the impression that it is the local mosque, 
and the sight of a statue of the Virgin represented 
as a negro woman does little to mitigate the 
shock. But that it is a little too late in the day 
for such a simple and innocent solution, the con- 
cerned traveller might be tempted to suggest the 
withdrawal of the Suzerain Power on receipt of 
a guarantee of mutual non-aggression, from both 
communities, and then leave History, with the 
powerful aid of the climate, to complete the work 
of assimilation in reverse, to the great advantage 
of a happier Algeria. 


LABOUR’S COLONIAL POLICY—II 


by John Hatch 


ee second group of questions on colonial policy 

provided by the Fabian Colonial Bureau! were 
concerned with economic development. It should 
be said right away that many correspondents, myseif 
included, did not feel themselves sufficiently qualified 
in economics to venture considered judgments on all 
these vital issues. It is indeed very doubtful whether 
any sufficiently extensive study has yet been made 
by the economists themselves into the whole present 
economic relationship between Britain and the 
Colonies, between the sterling area and colonial 
economies, or between the highly developed and 
under-developed peoples. But it is certain that out- 
side academic circles there is a vitai gap in our 
knowledge which until approached by serious study 
and considered deductions, leaves much of our 
colonial policy in a hypothetical vacuum. 

However, the first question asked can be answered 
according to the political emotions, if not the 
economic knowledge of correspondents. It was in 
three parts, asking whether public funds for colonial 
investment should come from a cut or a standstill 
in the British standard of living, or from a reduction 
in expenditure on armaments. To most Fabians 
with many years’ experience of struggling to get the 
Labour Movement to recognise the importance of 
colonial peoples and at the same time to secure 
recognition that emotional anti-imperialism is not 
enough it is a tempting prospect to suggest cutting 
British standards in order the raise the peoples of 
the Colonies from their widespread and abject 
poverty. This might also tempt us to try at one and 
the same time to impress the British people with the 
wide gap between their standard of life and that of 
the vast majority of colonial peoples, whilst demand- 
ing from the simple anti-imperialists some practical 
recognition that sacrifices are involved in providing 
the resources for large-scale colonial schemes. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this temptation, most of 
those who answered the questionnaire recognise the 
practical political difficulties involved in such a 
policy. Some sign of the maturity of colonial corres- 
pondents may be gained from the fact that they 
equally recognise such difficulties. A typical answer 
comes from Dar-es-Salaam, from a writer who sug- 
gests that: 

‘As far as one from the Colonies can venture 
suggestions, I would say that recommending a cut 
in the standard of living may cost some vital votes 
and the great opportunity for doing infinite good 
for the Colonies in all fields may not come to hand.’ 


One thoughtful suggestion made is that instead of 


1The questionnaire was printed in full in September 
Venture, and the first article by Mr. John Hatch in the 
October number. Extracts from some of the answers 
sent in by members will be published in subsequent 
numbers. 


simply providing loans, Britain might well see that 
a just price is paid for colonial products, it being 
pointed out that in Antigua only 6s. 8d. is paid for 
the Sea Island cotton in a shirt which is sold in this 
country for £2 10s. Od. 

Much more support is shown for the second 
alternative in providing a standstill in the British 
standard of living, though again the political objec- 
tions are not ignored. One relevant qualification 
made in this connection is that such a policy must 
not militate against an advancing redistribution of 
income in this country. But it is the third alternative 
that secures most support. Emotially most Fabians, 
in fact most Socialists, are naturally drawn towards 
reducing armament expenditure. If the saving in 
expenditure is to be devoted to colonial development 
then idealism is doubly served. At the same time 
most correspondents feel it necessary to add the 
proviso that armament reduction should only be 
carried out provided that it does not weaken the 
defence of the free world. 


So many people wrote ‘I don’t know,’ in response 
to the remaining four questions on economic de- 
velopment that no representative selection of opinion 
is possible. Indeed, the answer to any one of these 
qustions requires such a profound study of 
economics that very few correspondents had the 
temerity to attempt comprehensive replies. Generally 
it can be said that there is still some little wistful 
desire for an international approach to colonial 
development, but that most of those who suggest 
the desirability of international control recognise the 
present day improbability of this being achieved. 
The general tendency is to suggest that contributions 
should be made to international agencies, but that 
either the Commonwealth or the United Kingdom 
must retain final control of the bulk of funds avail- 
able. 

Again there is a general desire to allow Colonies 
both to use more of their dollar earnings and to 
obtain goods in the cheapest markets. No sympathy 
is shown for the exclusion of Japanese goods and, 
as one correspondent puts it, ‘I do not think that 
the indignation on behalf of Lancashire, manifested 
a few months ago, did Labour any good in Africa.’ 

There is equally a widespread recognition that 
private capital will still be required for colonial 
development for many years to come. Here the 
focal issue is to strike the very delicate balance 
between those conditions which will continue to 
attract private investment and yet at the same time 
ensure that an increasing proportion of production 
is made available within the Colony itself, and that 
adequate protection is ensured for the colonial 
workers. It is recognised that private capital will 
only be attracted so long as it can make profits, 
but that colonial territories must cease to be the field 
for gross exploitation that they have been in the 
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past. Capital must become socially responsible and 
the needs of the colonial nations formally recognised. 
At the same time, through the guarantee of training 
facilities, trade union rights and social provisions 
with full opportunities for complete participation by 
the indigenous workers in every stage of production, 
the colonial peoples must be given every opportunity 
for complete economic development and respon- 
sibility. 

This economic section is much more generalised 
than that concerning political development and shows 
very clearly the paramount need for immediate and 
serious attempts to make a genuine study of colonial 
economic relations and of the future policy to be 
followed by the next Labour Government in colonial 
economic development. 


The last section of the questionnaire invited pro- 
posals to deal with the specific situations in Kenya 
and Malaya. There was little new to say and few, 
if any, original proposals. The chief tendency ob- 
served is the changing attitude of Socialists to British 
responsibilities, particularly in the multi-racial ter- 


The following extracts from members’ 


representative but because they contain views 


will be given next month. 


The first two questions in the section on economic 
development were: 
1. Should the Labour Party be prepared to recom- 
mend to the electorate that funds for investment in 
the Colonies should be publicly provided, if neces- 
sary by:— 

(a) a cut in the British standard of living; 

(b) a standstill in the British standard of living; 

(c) a reduction in armaments expenditure ? 
2. If funds are made available in one or more of 
the ways suggested above, should they be:— 

(a) paid into United Nations funds (specify which); 

(b) paid into any fund primarily under the con- 
trol of Commonwealth countries (a very rough 
example being the Colombo Plan); 
kept under the control of the U.K. for expendi- 
ture in consultation with colonial governments ? 


(c) 


Question I. 


“Labour’s present policy of robbing the Colonies 
to feed those who vote it into office is the crudest 
sort of appeal to selfish motives in the electorate. 
The release of sterling balances is the greatest single 
thing any British Government could do to help the 
Colonies, and beside this, which shows no sign of 
being done, talk of the generosity of Britain to the 
Colonies through the C.D.C., U.N. and the Colombo 
Plan is hypocritical in the extreme, because all these 
put together total only a fraction of the colonial 
sterling balances. —(United Kingdom). 


“No; under no circumstances, to all three pos- 
sibilities. The money produced would be negligible, 
and a Labour Government in power could do much 
more for the Colonies than a Labour Party in oppo- 
sition after such stupidity.—(Bahamas). 


ritories. Few Socialists to-day are content with 
simple anti-imperialism and the policy of with- 
drawing from the Colonies. If the argument on 
Central African Federation has done nothing else, it 
has clearly demonstrated that in some Colonies an 
immediate British withdrawal is hardly likely to leave 
behind democratic societies. A Nairobi correspondent 
proposes simply ‘the continuance of Crown Colony 
rule until the resident communities there have 
developed a partnership by agreement with all races 
and jointly ask for self-government,’ whilst a Singa- 
pore Socialist comments that ‘the prospect of 
imminent self-government and withdrawal by the 
British does not strike local Malayan imaginations 
wholly favourably and sometimes it raises very little 
interest.’ 


In short, the majority reaction to the whole 
questionnaire of the Bureau has been to demonstrate 
the re-thinking process on colonial policy which is 
proceeding amongst many thoughtful Socialists. 
There is good reason to believe that the question- 
naire itself has stimulated and deepened this process. 


answers are given, not because they are 
worthy of consideration. Further extracts 


‘Looking at it from a selfish point of view, it is 
necessary to help the Colonies as well as other under- 
developed countries, because we shall benefit in the 
end . . . But looking at it from a moral point of 
view, how long are we going to tolerate two-thirds 
of the world going hungry? A cut in rearmament 
would be popular. But even if it was not possible 
. .. the Labour Party should be prepared to recom- 
mend ... that funds for investment in the Colonies 
should be provided . . . This competition between 
parties on who can provide the largest sops to the 
British electorate should cease. By sensible controls 
at home and an extension of public ownership... . 
it should be possible to maintain the present standard 
of living. Industry should put its own house in 
order. Machinery long out of date is a drag on our 
economy. Land is not used to the fullest extent. 
There is much to be done at home which can ultim- 
ately help the Colonies without a halfpenny going 
out of the country.—(United Kingdom). 

“The whole of the investment problem calls into 
question the control and organisation of investment 
in Britain. This is not the place to discuss the 
methods of financing industry, the provision of risk 
capital, the fixing of limits of profit and so on, but 
I would say that the present “system” is so com- 
pletely inadequate that no solution will come for 
colonial investment unless it is tackled here. Neither 
will a Labour Government have much success unless 
this fundamental aspect of capitalist organisation is 
dealt with. —(United Kingdom). 


“It is doubtful if this issue will arise, because the 
pace of colonial development is largely set by 
physical factors such as the difficulty of obtaining 
large numbers of qualified managerial and technical 
personnel who are prepared to work in remote 


regions, lack of skilled labour locally, and in the 
case of the most extensive potential field of develop- 
ment, agricultural improvement, by lack of knowl- 
edge regarding the possibilities of tropical soils and 
the comparative slowness with which new ideas and 
techniques can be disseminated among peasants 
most of whom have little education and are very 
‘conservative in outlook. While the rate of colonial 
development is gradually increasing, the demands on 
U.K. funds are not yet such that they cannot fairly 
easily be borne as part of a normal British budget. 
If later on a very much larger programme of colonial 
development becomes feasible, the British public 
could reasonably be asked to forego a rise in its 
standard of life—it would be justifiable in principle, 
but probably not feasible in practice to ask it to 
accept a cut—to contribute towards it, but whatever 
armaments expenditure is required to ensure the secu- 
rity of the free world is priority No. 1, and must not 
be cut for any other purpose, since without security 
all the ideals and objects of Britain and the Com- 
monwealth are a lost cause. —(United Kingdom). 


Question 2. 


‘Funds provided by the British Government could 
legitimately be made available in all these ways, but 
as Britain has heavier direct responsibilities for the 
betterment of conditions in under-developed parts of 
th world than any other country, the major part of 
her contribution should be, as at present, for expendi- 
ture in consultation with colonial governments. 
Funds primarily under the control of the Common- 
wealth countries should have the next claim. Good 
work is being done by the specialised agencies of 
the United Nations in providing trained personnel, 
and this should be contributed to financially by 
Britain, but no encouragement should be given to 
grandiose conceptions such as that of a World 
Development Authority, which are likely to prove 
wasteful and impracticable. The improvement of 
conditions in backward regions requires much patient 
preliminary study and research, direction on the spot 
by persons with practical experience of the problems 
involved, administrative control by staff who know 
the nature of the problems likely to arise, and a 
close administrative and political watch over policy 
and expenditure. None of these is likely to be pro- 
vided by a World Development Authority.’-—(United 
Kingdom). 

“Funds . . . should be allocated in proportions to 
all the funds mentioned, as each of them serves some 
specific purpose not fully covered by the others. I 
consider all the methods of dispersal mentioned as 
essential, but especially must the United Nations 
Agencies be given a large share. U.N.O. is in danger 
of becoming as much disregarded in the economic 
as in the political sphere, and if this trend continues 
it will go the way of the League of Nations.’— 
(United Kingdom). 

“I do not think that funds made available for 
colonial investment should be paid into any United 
Nations fund on any. scale .. . as long as we have 
a colonial empire with all the responsibilities that this 
entails, our first responsibility for economic develop- 


ment lies with them. But since a firmly knit Com- 
monwealth is desirable it would be good to pay such 
funds into a Commonwealth agency from which all 
could draw. This might lead directly to’ a more 
closely integrated Commonwealth economy that I 
think is very desirable. I think it would result in 
cheaper goods for ali in the long run. . . more oppor- 
tunity for a relatively secure specialisation in pro- 
duction and a greater economic stability all round. 
Mercantilism was a purely selfish concept to further 
the wealth and prestige of Britain only. But com- 
plementary economies with a basic, accepted policy 
leading to mutual benefit have an enormous amount 
to be said for them.’—(United Kingdom). 


: . contributions should be paid into United 
Nations funds, where the Technical Assistance or the 
World Health Organisation and UNICEF are doing 
magnificent work. Assistance from such a sdurce 
is welcomed more readily than grants from a more 
limited area of the world or from one state.— 
(United Kingdom). 

‘Without a doubt—to a World Development 
Authority. Internationally administered it casts 
away the stigma of charity. Even those receiving aid 
can contribute if only a token payment . . . The 
next Labour Government should go all out to estab- 
lish a World Development Authority, even without 
the U.S.A. . There would still be room for 
smaller agencies . . . like the Colombo Plan—but 
these should work in harmony with the W.D.A.— 
(United Kingdom). 

‘If funds are made available they should be kept 
under the control of the United Kingdom. It ‘s 
true that the record of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment (O.F.C. and C.D.C.) in colonial economic 
development is bad, but from what I have seen of * 
the United Nations (an annual visit to the U.N. 
headquarters from 1948) it promises to be even 
more incompetent than the U.K. Government. More- 
over, Britain’s first duty is to her own Colonies and 
there is no guarantee that the money contributed 
by Britain to the United Nations would be spent on 
the British Colonies. The many non-colonial mem- 
ber states are more likely to vote for it being applied 
to their own development.’—(United Kingdom). 


‘(2a) and (2b). Some should be diverted to these 
agencies, but mainly for the sake of international 
co-operation and to satisfy special cases. I doubt if 
((commercially) such money is always effectively 
spent. U.N.O. salaries are too high. (2c) This is 
sound, psychologically, as the colonial governments 
in most cases understand their own problems and 
needs best. The help given is at least one step 
nearer a personal relationship and one step further 
away from an impersonal charity distribution. — 
(Uganda). 

“So long as the position exists where the U.S.A., 
or any other nation, can to suit its own economic 
interests dominate the actions of U.N.O., little pur- 
pose can be served by using that route for invest- 
ment in backward countries. —(United Kingdom). 

‘Dogmatism on this issue could not be more ill- 
advised. All three methods can be used to advan- 
tage. —(United Kingdom). 223 


A SQUARE DEAL FOR THE PACIFIC ISLANDER 


by Pacificus 


E South Pacific Commission, that encouraging 

and on the whole very successful experiment of 
the six South Pacific powers in co-operating to pro- 
mote the welfare of the peoples in their charge, has 
recently published an informative and useful work 
entitled The Pacific Islander and Modern Commerce 
(Technical Paper No. 54). The Commission con- 
cerns itself with all aspects of welfare and its series 
of projects in connection with economic advance- 
men®are perhaps the most important of its activities. 
Ultimately it is always found that scarcity of means 
is the limiting factor for al! the schemes in which it 
is interested, and particularly those for the extension 
and improvement of social services. 


The Paper was written by Mr. V. D. Stace, the 
Assistant Economist of the Reserve Bank of New 
Zealand, who was assisted in the preliminary research 
and field work by an officer of the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia, and to give credit where credit is 
due, it should be mentioned that both Banks gave 
valuable assistance, not only in loaning their officers 
but also in granting substantial financial aid towards 
the expenses of the field work. Mr. Stace did not 
concern himself with the immigrant European and 
Asian communities, who are well able to look after 
their economic interests and state their case. His 
report is a competent piece of work. It is quite 
evident that he has made most thorough investiga- 
tions of the present financial and economic circum- 
stances of the Pacific Islanders: he gives the facts and 
on them bases his clear and closely reasoned con- 
clusions. A few errors were noticed on minor points. 
They were probably introduced as a result of Mr. 
Stacy reading old, unrevised reports but they do not 
in any way affect the conclusions. 


The main fact which emerges from the report is 
undoubtedly the tragic inability of the Islanders to 
take advantage of the high prices they have received 
for their produce in recent years to build up capital 
reserves and to acquire capital equipment to increase 
the future productivity of their land and labour. The 
continual outward flow of profits and savings from 
their islands is due to lack of confidence, which in 
turn is due to the improvident ways of the Islanders 
and their incompetence in the use of financial 
techniques. In some parts of the Pacific there is also 
the competition from the European and Asian com- 
munities, but this is not so general or important a 
factor as it is often feared to be. 


The small island communities of the Pacific had 
little or no contact with the outer world for many 
centuries and they evolved a communal way of life 
and a set of social attitudes which are quite different 
from those found in the individualistic and com- 
petitive forms of society which developed elsewhere. 
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When eventually these islands were drawn into the 
main stream of world progress their peoples came 
up against the problem of having to make funda- 
mental and sometimes violent adjustments of their 
way of life in order to survive in the struggle for 
existance. There is a school of thought (typified in 
the title of an article ““Why Educate These Happy 
People?” which appeared in an American journal), 
that the islands should be sealed off from the world 
and the Islanders metaphorically wrapped in cotton 
wool and put in glass cases. Anyone who has lived 
among and got to know the Islanders will 
undoubtedly sympathise with this attitude because 
it is clearly evident that their charming manners and 
open friendliness tend to diminish as they adapt 
themselves to Western ways, but only an airy idealist 
would deny that it is totally impracticable to put 
back the clock or even to arrest the changes going on 
at the present time. 


Mr. Stace is not one of these idealists. He sensibly 
states the problem as being one of assisting the 
Islanders to make the changes necessary to enable 
them to stand up for themselves in the hurly-burly 
of the modern world, though he does of course 
recognise the necessity of making these changes as 
smoothly and painlessly as possible. 


The Islander naturally wants to raise his physical 
standard of life, to acquire a bicycle, sewing 
machine, pressure lamp and so on up to cars and 
launches, but the communal social environment is 
against the individual raising his standard above the 
general level. The enterprising person, who by hard 
work and by saving his money, acquires such private 
property is apt to find himself beset by importunate 
relatives to whom he cannot, under customs such as 
“ kerikeri” of the Fijians, refuse to make gifts. These 
customs have some value in that they oil the wheels 
of social intercourse and prevent want in times of 
famine or temporary shortages, but they make 
normal business enterprise impossible and under the 
modern set-up of the Welfare State they have 
perhaps outlived their usefulness. 


The choice, therefore, seems to lie between break- 
ing down completely the Islanders’ traditional 
communal system and rebuilding one based on - 
private enterprise, or adopting co-operative enterprise 
which, being communal, will require comparatively 
little modification of the Islanders’ social attitudes 
and prejudices. 

In American Samoa the breakdown has largely 
been completed, as a result no doubt of the direct 
methods of administration adopted and the com- 
prehensive provision of education on Western lines 
there. Mr. Stace gives due acknowledgment of the 
conscientious and painstaking attempt of the 


American Government to tutor the Samoans in 
capitalistic methods and to provide them with bank- 
ing facilities to enable them to take part in the 
private enterprise system. The Government-owned 
Bank, with the Governor himself as one of its Direc- 
tors, has capital, surplus and undistributed profits, 
exceeding $148,000 and assets of over $1,000,000. It 
provides a full range of savings and commercial 
banking services and makes special efforts to meet 
the needs of the Samoans. Apart from the Manager, 
an American loaned by the American Trust Com- 
pany of San Francisco, the staff are Samoans trained 
in modern accountancy and book-keeping methods. 


However, there are real dangers in this approach 
to the problem. Under any general credit system 
legal restrictions designed to avoid indebtedness or 
alienation of land through mortage have, as a rule, 
to be waived. Experience in Asia and elsewhere has 
shown how undesirable the results may be when such 
restrictions are not in force. In American Samoa the 
restrictions are lifted solely for the Government 
Bank, but such a distinction is somewhat invidious 
and in the long run may prove untenable. It is 
recorded that less than 5% of the repayment pro- 
grams on loans to Samoans were in arrears at the 
time the report was prepared, but then there were 
fewer than 300 such loans, so it is evident that the 
Government is finding it necessary to be very 
cautious and gradual in introducing Samoans to 
private enterprise (the Bank was founded as long ago 
as 1915). 


Co-operative Enterprise 


Despite his favourable comments on the American 
endeavours in Samoa Mr. Stace comes down very 
decidedly in favour of the co-operative enterprise 
system. The main reason is that the Islanders take 
to it so readily, for the reason explained. However 
there is danger of too much complacency in this 
regard, judging from the glowingly favourable 
accounts put out by starry-eyed enthusiasts in recent 
years. To those in closer touch it is not infrequently 
found that seemingly highly successful island co- 
operative societies are in fact only being kept going 
through the close supervision and guidance of 
Co-operative or Administrative Officers, without 
whose administrations the Societies would soon be 
high and dry on the rocks. The main snags met with 
may be summarised as follows : — 


(a) The general level of education is as yet too 
low for ‘General Meetings” effectively to control 
policy. 

(b) The deeply ingrained egalitarian ideas of the 
Islanders often cause Control Committees to offer 
salaries too low to obtain the best men as 
Managers and Accountants. 

(c) The traditional chiefs and nobles, where such 
exist, are apt either to assume leadership and run 
the Societies for their personal benefit or to resent 
the Societies as upstart rivals for the loyalties of 
the people and to try to undermine them, On some 
islands: even the Church leaders feel that the 
Cooperative Society will lead to divided loyalties 
and discourage their adherents from joining the 


Society or at any rate from playing an active part 
in it. 

(d) There is an acute 
accountants, storekeepers, etc. 


(e) Without effectual “General Meeting” redress, 
the Control Committees are apt to become auto- 
cratic, showing this both by disregarding funda- 
mental principles of cooperation when they fancy 
they know better and by interfering in Government 
and other matters which are in no way their con- 
cern. 


(f) Societies’ buyers and graders of produce etc. 
are subject to improper pressure from members 
(who can vote them out of their jobs) when they 
try to do their duties impartially. 


scarcity of trained 


Despite these difficulties the growth of co-operative 
societies and the widening of their scope and the 
increase in their turnover has been remarkable. They 
are in themselves an educative force, enabling the 
people to “learn by doing” and where wealth is 
shared there cannot be resentment, so the way is 
open for the accumulation of capital reserves and 
equipment for increasing efficiency of production. 
The outward flow of capital is arrested. Co-operative 
development of the land also offers a promising 
means of overcoming waste due to fragmentation 
since if the members pool their otherwise unwork- 
able holdings they can be constituted into plots of 
economic size. The alternative, consolidation of 
holdings, would, for reasons which cannot be gone 
into here, be far and away more difficult to achieve. 


There is still much that can be done to improve 
co-operatives in the South Pacific. The Islander must 
learn that more is required of him than mere loyalty 
by trading only with his Society. He must play his 
part in ensuring that the best men are elected to the - 
Committees and that wise decisions are taken at 
General Meetings. The Governments are already 
active for the most part in encouraging co-operatives, 
but there is still more they can do, specifically in the 
way of providing training for accountants, prevent- 
ing communal works and such Government demands 
on the people from impeding them in _ their 
co-operative enterprises, and so on. In a more 
general way Governments could give very effective 
assistance by stepping up the tempo in their pro- 
grams for raising the general standard of education. 
Here it might be mentioned that while expenditure 
on health has in many territories become excessive 
and burdensome, such cannot be said of expenditure 
on education, which entered the field rather later. 
It can safely be said that all projects for advance- 
ment are held up to some, usually to a great, 
extent by the general level of education and it is an 
obstacle to progress second only to scarcity of means. 


The functions of the South Pacific Commission are 
essentially advisory and consultative. It has not as 
yet endorsed Mr. Stace’s recommendations but it is 
to be hoped that it will do so at its next Conference. 
The member Governments would be well advised to 
study the report without waiting for the next Con- 
ference and it may well be that those which are not 
already actively encouraging co-operatives will be 
persuaded to revise their policy in the matter. oe 
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Parliament 


African Conference in London. In reply to Mr. 
James Johnson, the Secretary of State said that he 
did not consider any purpose would be served by 
holding an African Conference similar to that held 
in London in 1948. Opportunities for inter-territorial 
consultation had increased since 1948. Mr. Johnson 
said the last conference was an inspiration to the 
African people and there was still need for a get- 
together to discuss education and agriculture besides 
the more important issues of constitutional develop- 
ment. Mr. Lennox-Boyd said he would bear it in 
mind and there was nothing final about his answer. 
(October 20). 


Care of Homeless Children in Kenya. In reply to 
Mr. Fernyhough Mr. Lennox-Boyd said a survey 
was being made of the number and welfare of 
children left uncared-for while their parents were 
in detention and of homeless and detribalised 
orphans. The first orphanage was expected to open 
soon in the Central Province and the establishment 
of a children’s home in Nairobi was being discussed 
with voluntary societies including the local Save the 
Children Fund now being formed. Mr. Fernhough 
pointed out that unless every effort was made to pro- 
tect such children they would be the next generation 
of Mau Mau. (October 20). 


Education, Housing and Employment in Singa- 
pore. In reply to Mr. Awbery, Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
said that every child could now have six years 
primary education and great attention was being 
paid to the training of teachers to meet the large 
increase in the birth rate. The Singapore Improve- 
ment Trust were building over 2,000 homes a year 
as against 212 in 1947. (October 20). 


Statement by Governor of Hong Kong in U.S. 
Mr. H. Wilson asked whether the Colonial Secretary 
was aware of the statement of the Governor of 
Hong Kong criticising the recent visit to China of 
the Labour Party delegation and whether he would 
instruct officials of his Department to refrain from 
political controversy:. Mr. Lennox-Boyd replied that 
while he agreed that it was undesirable for Gover- 
nors, though they were not officials of the Colonial 
Office, to engage in political controversy affecting 
the United Kingdom, he did not feel that any instruc- 
tion was necessary. In fairness to the Governor, he 
would remind the House that he was probably 
approached from the point of view of the reaction 
in the Colony which he governed. (October 20). 


U.S. Consular Staff in Hong Kong. In reply to 
Mr. Wilson, Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that there were 
115 persons employed in the U.S. consulate and 
there were 1,262 U.S. nationals in Hong Kong. He 
rejected Mr. Wilson’s suggestion that this large 
American consular staff was employed in spying on 
British trade with China and said that the administra- 
tion of controls over exports was the responsibility 
of the Hong Kong Government. No applications 
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for licences were referred to U.S. officials unless. 
goods of U.S. origin were involved. If Mr. Wilson 
had information to justify the very sweeping charges. 
he was making against an ally he would be very 
ready to receive it. (October 20). 

N. Nigeria: Police Search. Mr. Rankin asked why 
the offices of the Daily Comet had been searched; 
what was the nature of the documents removed and 
what action had subsequently been taken by the 
police. Mr. Lennox-Boyd replied that the offices and 
the house of Aminu Kano, President of the Northern 
Elements Progressive Union, had been searched for 
evidence to show who were the publishers and 
authors of an apparently seditious article published 
in the paper. The original of the article, and file 
copies of the issue carrying it, the editor’s diary and 
certain other apparently seditious publications were 
removed. Documents not required for the subse- 
quent legal proceedings were returned. (October 20). 

Population and Family Planning in Bermuda. In 
answer to Mr. T. Reid, Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that 
the Bermuda Government were still considering the 
recommendations of the Commission of Inquiry into 
the growth of population and illegitimacy. Voluntary 
attendance was increasing at the three clinics which 
had been established to give instruction in planned 
parenthood. (October 20). 


Nyasaland: Land. In reply to Sir Leslie Plummer, 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd said that the Secretary for Lands 
and Mines in Nyasaland did not have African Trust 
Land in mind when he referred to land available as 
freehold for industrial purposes. He was considering 
with the Governor the terms on which land should 
be made available for industrial purposes. Powers 
under the Nyasaland (African Trust Land) Order in 
Council, 1950, to grant a lease or right of occupancy 
of African Trust Land to a person other than an 
African had never been used and he would willingly 


inform the House if he began to use them. (Oct- 
ober 20). 
Singapore Indian Residents (Citizenship). Mr. 


Sorensen asked on what terms Indians in Singapore 
can become citizens of the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies; what time elapses before they are accepted 
as citizens; how many have registered; and what 
steps have been taken to explain and encourage 
registration. Mr. Lennox-Boyd replied that Indians 
in Singapore who are citizens of India or, under 
the British Nationality Act, 1948, British subjects 
without citizenship, can become citizens of the U.K. 
and Colonies by registration if ordinarily resident in 
Singapore and have been resident there throughout 
the preceding year. They are accepted as citizens on 
registration. So far 16,548 have been registered. 
Wide publicity had been given to the procedure for 
registration through the press and radio and through 
employers’ and communal organisations. (October 
20). [There were 87,224 Indians and Pakistanis in 
Singapore in 1953.—Ed.] 


Guide to Books 


An Essay on Racial Tension 


By Philip Mason (Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 8s. 6d.) 

As Director of Studies on Race Relations at 
Chatham House, the author felt it his duty to under- 
take the writing of this essay to consider what 
studies of race could most usefully be made. Because 
it would be his duty to direct the studies and not 
to engage in them there is, as he admits, an inten- 
tional withdrawal from the scene of tension to his 
desk. This aloofness is maintained until, in seven 
chapters used to illustrate his theme, he gives a closer 
picture of the South African scene. 

The essay begins with a study of the ‘stabilising 
devices’ adopted by dominant races to maintain 
their superior position. Then follows a discussion 
of whether such devices are ever justifiable on the 
grounds of a genuine inferiority in the. subject race, 
or because miscegenation produces an inferior type 
of man. Through this section the best authorities 
are followed without deviation and without allevi- 
ation. Finally the cost of these ‘stabilizing 
devices’ to both dominated and dominating peoples 
is considered. The phrase ‘stabilizing device’ has 
been adopted throughout. It is perhaps familiar to 
students of the subject but for a system that so 
often ‘rocks the boat’ of peace, it is not a fortunate 
one. They might better be called ‘ buttressing 
devices ’ with the implication of structural unsound- 
ness that is inherent in the societies that they 
support. 

The essay does not wish to state conclusions but 
it can be said that value is attached to informal 
public protest against discrimination, and that hope 
is held out that this will alter things for the better. 
This theory will be accepted by Fabians who will 
not be concerned to argue whether we have any 
Tight to advise the subjugated people of the world 
to hold back from the use of what political power 
they can muster until their troubles are solved by 
consent. Recent experience may lead them to think 
that concessions are made to force and to force 
alone, but this is only true with a political frame- 
work where the limits of the use of counter force 
stop short of extermination, and such limits are set 
by informed and humanised public opinion, instruc- 
ted by such liberal-minded authorities as the author. 
For this reason the colonial peoples should welcome 
the appearance of this essay even if they do not 
intend to be influenced by the tranquil tone of its 
analysis. 

There is little in the essay with which one would 
specifically disagree. It cannot, unfortunately, be 
said that the Australian aborigines ‘are now treated 
with indulgence by the white Government, (page 
19), nor is it true that the Iberian colonialists have 
not introduced stabilizing devices in their Colonies 
unless the general relegation of Africans as suitable 
subjects for forced labour somehow escapes from 
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the definition of this term (page.41). And surely 
it is too sweeping a generalisation to say that atavis- 
tic savagery is a typical feature of one stage of 
the cycle of dominance? The greater part of India 
and Burma avoided this stage and I do not think 
it has been widely reported as existing in Indo China. 
On page 69 in the middle of a valuable argument 
on the personality of subject people we come 
dangerously close to the theory that the ‘native’ 
has the mind of a child. So much lack of apprecia- 
tion of their point of view can be traced back io 
this easy assumption that one feels that one must 
mark it with a special danger signal whenever it 
appears. 

It is disappointing that the consideration of the 
value of mixed races is dealt with so shortly and 
so inconclusively. Much of the argument of the 
book depends on a final appraisal of this point and 
we are left with little indication of decision (page 
75). Here we come very near to blaming the essay 
for not being what it never intended to be. The 
value of the book as an outline or framework for 
further study remains. It is also a valuable intro- 
duction to the whole field of racial tension to any- 
one considering the subject for the first time. He 
will never be led far astray. 

T.F.P. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Our Emirates by C. R. Niven, and Our Revised 
Constitution by T. B. Radley (both in the Crown- 
bird Series, Nigerian Information Service, 3d. each). 
Illustrated. C. R. Niven’s pamphlet is an interest- 
ing description; T. B. Radley’s is the first successful 
attempt to explain the Nigerian constitution in 
simple terms. 


Problems of World Poverty by J. C. Gray. (War 
on Want, 6, Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1. Paper: 
2s. 6d., postage 3d.; Cloth: 3s. 6d., postage 4d.). A 
booklet for use by groups discussing under-developed 
territories, with some comment and diagrams, but 
most useful for its questions for discussion, booklists 
and notes on films, charts, etc. 


Juridical Techniques and the Judicial Process 
by A. L. Epstein. Rhodes-Livingstone Papers No. 23 
(Manchester University Press, 6s.) A most interest- 
ing study of some principles of Bantu law, with six 
case studies, containing such examples as an adultery 
case in which ‘ the only evidence against the defend- 
ant was that he had given the woman a lift on his 
bicycle’ and the court stated ‘ carrying the woman on 
your bicycle was your undoing "—a statement based 
on the ‘wider presumption which appears to be 
common to most of the tribal legal system of North- 
ern Rhodesia, that there are no platonic friendships 
between a man and an unrelated woman’. 227 


Human Problems in British Central Africa, 
Rhodes-Livingstone Journal No. 15 (Manchester 
University Press 5s.) The current number includes 
studies of the influence of transport on migrant 
labour in Central Africa and of the village system 
of the Kaonde of Northern Rhodesia. 


Blaze of the Sum by Jean Hougron. (Hurst and 
Blackett, 12s. 6d.). By a recipient of the French 
Academy’s Grand Prix du Roman, this is a first- 
class novel, beautifully written with great insight. It 
is not concerned with the social implications of the 
struggle in Indo-China, but as a personal story seen 
against the background of the Indo-China war, it 
does provide an interesting, though partial, picture 
of the French in the country from which they are 
now retreating. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Labour’s Colonial Policy 


Sir,—I read with very great interest the article by 
John Hatch in Venture which discussed the replies 
received on the Fabian Colonial Bureau’s question- 
naire on colonial policy. 

I, too, had that questionnaire and studied it as 
closely as I knew how—but did not, in the end, 
reply to it. My reason was that I began life as a 
colonial and still find myself one, despite 15 years’ 
residence in the United Kingdom, paying the usual 
taxes all the while as an ordinary citizen. And, being 
a colonial, it did not strike me that the question- 
naire was at all directed to me. It was—and properly 
so as far as it went—directed to the ordinary citizen 
of the United Kingdom. 

Take, for convenience’s sake, the third question: 
‘Should we insist on democratic self-government 
before handing over power?’ The ‘we’ there is 
the voters in this country. Nothing to do with the 
colonial peoples and, as stated, an impossible ques- 
tion, anyway, for a colonial to answer. But if the 
questionnaire had been framed for colonials and this 
question had been phrased—‘ Do you believe that 
democratic self-government should be introduced in 
your territory before we hand power over to you ?’— 
that would have been getting somewhere explicit. 

Few colonials look at the relationship between 
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their territory and the United Kingdom with the- 
same eyes as metropolitan observers. To some, the 
U.K. is spiritual father and mother and material 
nurse; to others, any Englishman and most English- 
women are despots in a very transparent disguise; 
to a very large number, the English are a part of 
the flora and fauna around, fitting somewhat uneasily 
in the local scene and coming and going for no 
immediately apparent purpose. 

Two inherently mistaken conceptions appear to 
persist in the United Kingdom approach to the prob- 
lem of territories as yet dependent on this country. 
The first is that the colonial abroad knows as much 
about United Kingdom policy and intentions as the 
well-informed politician and journalist in London. 
The second is that because a colonial speaks gram- 
matical English he talks the same language as the 
Londoner, the Cornishman and the Lancastrian. 
But do these last three always talk the same 
language ? 

By degrees, and by means of many slips and 
stumbles, the good intentions of the United Kingdom 
towards its dependent territories are prevailing over 
much else that is not so good and not so altruistic. 
But the pace could be immensely quickened if every- 
thing began from the assumption that the colonial 
does not think like the Englishman, and may not 
want exactly everything the Englishman has found 
to his liking. 

The Fabian Colonial Bureau, whose valuable con- 
tribution to a solution of the colonial problem has 
fed on its empiricism, would display an understand- 
ing of what I have been trying to say if it hastened 
to issue a questionnaire specifically directed to all 
the colonial politicians, and trade unionists and social 
workers it knows. 

The result could be interesting. 

With every good wish, 
Yours fraternally, 
Charles H. Archibald. 
Isleworth, Middlesex. 


[The questionnaire concerned Labour Party policy 
which can, of course, be framed only by members of 
that Party. Some ‘colonials’ answered it from the 
standpoint of what they think the Labour Party ought 
to do. But perhaps they would ask a quite different 
set of questions. Mr. Archibald’s valuable suggestion 
is receiving consideration. What questions would our 
colonial readers like us to ask ?—Ed.] 
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